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TQ THE GLORY OF GOD: 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


A man who is acclaimed as the greatest among 
the great, who left us an unparalleled series 
of masterpieces; such a man was Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach. He never gave thought to self, 
never wrote anything to gain fame, and in all 
humility could think of no other purpose for 
his art than to glorify God. This he pro- 
claimed by inscribing his scores Soli Deo 
Gloria. 

Bach and his music were almost forgotten 
for a century following his death. Only his 
sons, pupils, friends, and a few admirers re- 
membered him; even the location of his grave 
was unknown. But his music remained as one 
of the greatest gifts of God to mankind. Since 
the rediscovery of his genius 100 years ago, 
the musical world has never ceased delving 
deeper into the meaning of Bach’s legacy, nor 
has it ever ceased to marvel at his incredible 
skill and unequaled powers to create beauty. 

Felix Mendelssohn, a musical child prodigy 





What kind of man was he? 
First of two articles 


about his life 











by CAMIL VAN HULSE 


himself, gave a tremendous impetus to the 
“Bach-renascence” when, after some years of 
research and strenuous preparations he finally 
succeeded in giving a public performance of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion on March 11, 1829. 
This presentation was a triumph. Since that 
day, biographers, researchers, scholars, and 
musicians have carefully studied Bach and his 
works, of which unfortunately a good many 
already had been irretrievably lost. 

When Bach was a youth in Thuringia, the 
dominant trait of his character was an insati- 
able curiosity, a passionate desire to learn all 
there was to know about his chosen profes- 
sion. He studied every score he could lay 
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hands on. Printed music being rather scarce 
in those days, young Sebastian spent hours 
and hours copying music from manuscripts 
or from engraved sheets. He practiced dili- 
gently both on keyboard instruments and on 
the violin. As soon as he was tall enough to 
climb on the organ bench and reach for the 
pedals, he applied himself to that instrument 
also. When fifteen years old, he said goodbye 
to his brother and guardian and went out into 
the world, earning his keep by singing in 
choirs or by playing violin in small orchestras. 
Imagine his pride when the Consistory of Arn- 
stadt offered him the position of organist in 
the new church where a new organ had been 
installed. Sebastian was then only eighteen. 
In spite of a somewhat nomadic life, he had 
continued studying and assimilating all the 
music he could find; he had even begun com- 
posing some music of his own—Variations on 
a Chorale. Now that he had an organ of his 
own, he bent all his efforts toward perfecting 
himself in the playing of that noble instru- 
ment, laying the foundation for becoming the 
virtuoso who would one day astonish the 
world by his incredible prowess. 

Following his term of service in Arnstadt, 
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Bach accepted a similar position in Miihl- 
hausen, and later in Weimar, where he was 
organist not in a parish church, but at the court 
of Duke Wilhelm Ernst. The court chapel 


was a dank, uninviting place and the organ was 


small. The general atmosphere at court was 
one of austerity, but Bach never was dismayed 
by material paucity. His genius supplied an 
inner, spiritual wealth rising far above any 
limitations. It was during this period that 
most of the great works for organ were com- 
posed. These are unrivaled for lofty grandeur 
of conception and for craftsmanship, even 
to this day. Curiously, after being released 
from Weimar to go to Céthen in 1717, Bach 
never again accepted a position of organist, in 
spite of being universally acclaimed as the 
greatest performer of his time. 

Taking service at Céthen at the court of 
Prince Leopold, Bach’s duties were mostly in 
the creative line. He was responsible for con- 
certs of chamber music, he had to rehearse 
and lead the Kapelle (in which the prince him- 
self frequently took a performing part), and 
he was to produce a goodly part of the music 
to be programmed “for the delectation of the 
prince, his court, and his guests.” 





It may be said, without fear of exaggerat- 
ing, that there never was an “opportunist” 
such as Bach showed himself in his composing. 
While studying the available data on the 
genesis of Bach’s works, one comes to the con- 
clusion that the master probably never wrote 
one note of music without knowing before- 
hand what purpose it would serve and where. 

As soon as Bach left Weimar and its round 
of duties connected with the organ, he seems 
to have dropped the organ and to have en- 
gaged in his new activities with all possible 
zeal. To this period we owe the wonderful, 
vibrantly alive works for chamber groups 
with or without solo These 
works were far in advance of any such music 
written before his time. 


instruments. 


The orchestra as we now know it was un- 
thought of at that time. Composers wrote for 
the instruments available. Hence Bach’s sym- 
phonies were scored for heterogeneous groups 
of instruments. 

Bach’s stay at Céthen, except for the death 
of his first wife, Maria Barbara, was the hap- 
piest period in his life. His employer, a 
musician of some skill himself, treated him 
as an intimate friend and showered him with 
attention. When the prince went on a trip, 
he often took Bach with him. Bach’s court 
duties left him leisure for teaching. 

As his sons grew up, Bach wished to instruct 
them in music. To this end he started a hand- 
written music-instructor, complete with flor- 
idly written title page and including, as they 
were needed, full directions for fingering, or- 
naments, and phrasing. This “Klavier-biichlein 
von Wilhelm Friedemann” was begun in 1720 
and later served as primer for all Bach’s chil- 
dren. The book grew till it had 71 leaves, 
virtually all the music being of Bach’s pen. 

The devoted father instructed the young- 
sters in rectitude and piety as well as in tech- 
nique. The initial In Nomine Jesu never was 


lacking in the music books. For his other 


students Bach also wrote little practice pieces, 
increasing the grade of technical difficulty to 


keep pace with their progress. All Bach’s 
easier pieces, most of the two- and three-part 
inventions, a great number of preludes, fugues, 
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toccatas, and many other works owe their 
origin to daily teaching needs. 

Even so, all this run-of-the-mill music never 
was “ordinary.” In the language of critics, it 
always “got off the ground” beautifully, and 
ennobled the purpose for which it was writ- 
ten. In many cases it bounced so high as to 
touch the sublime. Bach’s genius was such 
that it often drew sparks from an apparently 
insignificant piece. In a set of short three-part 
“symphonies” written to “help music-lovers 
to play correctly in three voices,” we come 
upon one (no. 9) which touches the very 
depths of emotion. In his French Suites, writ- 
ten for students, we find a Sarabande, only a 
few bars long, which has more lofty grandeur 
than many a lengthy symphony. 

In Bach’s time there was a heated con- 
troversy among musicians as to the best way 
to tune a keyboard instrument. The general 
practice was the traditional tuning in perfect 
fifths, with the result that music written in 
some keys sounded in perfect tune, whereas 
in other keys the instrument sounded unbear- 
ably out of tune. This explains why some 
keys were totally unused by composers. 

Bach, true to his curious and practical bent, 
followed the debate with interest, weighing 
for’ himself all pros and cons, but taking no 
part in the argument. When he made up his 
mind, it was to favor the more progressive 
ideas embodied in the “equal-tempered sys- 
tem,” advocating a mathematically even divi- 
sion of the octave into twelve half tones. To 
prove his point, he gathered up a number of 
preludes and fugues scattered among his stu- 
dents, arranged these by keys, wrote new ones 
in such keys that were lacking to make the 
circle complete, and presented to the world 
his “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” a collection 
of preludes and fugues in all major and minor 


“keys. In later years Bach, apparently satisfied 


with the result of his labors, duplicated his 
own feat with another similar collection, and 
again ranging through all keys. The twin col- 
lections are labeled by musicians as “the im- 
mortal forty-eight” or “the pianist’s Bible.” 
They are unequaled in musical history. 
When Wilhelm Friedemann, the oldest boy, 
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was of an age to begin studying the organ, 
Bach again rose to the occasion. Having no 
church position and no organ of his own, he 
procured a harpsichord with two manuals and 
pedals. We can well imagine Bach, in his kind 
paternal way, telling the youngster: “Don’t 
worry, father is going to write you some nice 
practice pieces to work on with hands and 
feet.” And what did the practice pieces turn 
out to be? We know them to this day as the 
“Six Trio Sonatas for Organ”: marvelous 
models of elegant writing and graceful voice- 
leading, never since equaled by any composer, 
and still regarded today as the “summum et 
optimum” to train an organist in the intricate 
art of working hands and feet with complete 
independence. 






“Little Organ Book. 





The list of works written by Bach for no 
other purpose than to be of service to some- 
one who needed something to play would be 
long, if it could ever be compiled. Bach never 
had to wait or pray for inspiration. He must 
have felt that “all good things come from 
above,” and are forever available from an ever- 
present, unfailing, and infinite Source. It was 
sufficient for him to sit down at his desk with 
an assignment to fulfill, and the music would 
start flowing from his quill. Nor was he ever 
remiss in giving credit where credit was due. 
All his scores bear some inscriptions such as 
Soli Deo Gloria. Even the children’s little 
practice books are introduced with Jesu Juva. 
Sometimes he liked to elaborate on the idea 
with a florid and rather heavy-footed title as: 


Wherein a beginning organist is given opportunity to develop a chorale in all different 
ways, as well as to get skill in the use of the pedals, which are here treated strictly 


obligato. 


To God in the highest alone, honor and glory; and to our neighbor, for instruction 


and study. Autore Joanne Sebast. Bach, P. T. Capellae Magistro, S. P. R. Anhatini 
Cotheniensis.” 


Continued in the next issue 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 
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Camu Van Hutse is a composer of many talents, having composed in all musical forms except 
opera. He is especially known in the church music field for his hymn preludes and other 
works for organ and for his anthems and cantatas. He is a native of Belgium but has made 
his home in Tucson, Arizona, for many years. 


Cuartes R. Anpers is pastor of Advent Lutheran Church in Greenwood, Indiana. He is a 
graduate of Wittenberg University and St. Olaf College, where he majored -in music, and of 
Hamma Divinity School, where he received his theological training. 


Epwin Liemoun is head of the music department of Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa. He 
has a doctor of music degree from the School of Sacred Music of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He is author of The Chorale, a book covering briefly the development of the chorale 
in various parts of the world. 


Martua Fisuer is a graduate of St. Olaf College where she became interested in the choir 
school system followed in many churches in that area. Upon her marriage she returned to 
Pennsylvania and organized a choir school in the church in Perkasie where she is director of 
music. She is also one of the authors of the choir school curriculum materials. 


WHAT A MINISTER 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
CHURCH MUSIC 


LOR: 


(HRS 


Martin Luther said, “A schoolmaster must be 
able to sing, or I will not look at him; nor 
should one admit young men to the ministry 
unless they have practiced and studied music 
at school.”! Why did the great Reformer 
lay such stress upon the minister’s training and 
knowledge of music? Why should a minister 
of the Word and sacraments need to know 
anything about the art of music and its role 
in the life and ministry of the church? 

Carl Halter’s excellent book The Practice of 
Sacred Music answers the question as follows: 
“The pastor is the shepherd of the whole 
flock, placed in that position by God through 
the voice of the congregation . . . Leadership 
is expected to come primarily from him . 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
have a worthwhile musical program if the 
pastor is antagonistic, or lukewarm, or if he 
consistently or publicly expresses musical 
opinions contrary to those of the musical di- 
rector .. . the musical life in a congregation 
will flourish if the pastor actively supports the 
musician.” 2 
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by CHARLES ANDERS 


The leadership of worship and all matters 
pertaining to it are the responsibility of the 
minister. The ministry to which men are called 
is the ministry of “the Word and the sacra- 
ments.” In so far as the arts, and particularly 
music, are vehicles for the expression of the 
Word to men, and in so far as these serve to 
enhance the worship life of the church, they 
require the concern and supervision of the 
minister. 

If the church is liturgical in its mode of wor- 
ship the responsibility of the minister becomes 
doubly important. Music is an integral part 
of liturgical worship. To function rightly as 
the leader of the church’s worship, the min- 
ister needs a working knowledge of the music 
of the church. Luther D. Reed has said, “In a 
liturgical church the minister’s leadership in- 
cludes a responsibility to the whole church 
as well as to the local congregation. He must 
respect the order of his church as well as 
edify his people. This means that he must 
master a body of liturgical principles and 
practices, and maintain standards of churchly 
purity in all official acts. The minister’s attain- 
ments in these matters should more than equal 
those of intelligent members of his congrega- 
tion. He must know the liturgy and the music 
of the church .. .”3 


* Paul Nettl. Luther and Music. Muhlenberg, 1948. 


* Carl Halter. The Practice of Sacred Music. Con- 
cordia, 1955. p. 84. 


* Luther D. Reed. Worship, Muhlenberg, 1959. 
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Every pastor is called upon to make a host 
of “value judgments” as leader and arbiter 
in guiding the worship life of the congrega- 
tion. Many of these judgments affect the music 
if only in selecting the hymns for the service. 
In order to make the right judgments, some 
knowledge of church music is necessary. 

To fulfill his responsibilities, the minister 
should have the following minimum knowledge 
of the music of the church: 


Read Music 


The minister should be able to read music 
—if not an entire 4-part score, then at least a 
single melodic line. It would be well if the 
minister were able to play simple hymn-tunes 
on the piano, or if he had some training in a 
musical instrument. It does not require years 
of formal training to be able to “pick out” 
a hymn melody with one finger on the piano! 
Yet there are many who cannot do it. If the 
minister can read a melodic line, then he is 
better prepared to select the hymns intelli- 
gently (and he is less likely to confine him- 
self and his congregation to the time-worn 
hymns which have been sung to death while 
new hymns remain unlearned and unused), 
and he is also able to enter into the singing of 
the hymns and liturgy with greater confidence. 
Needless to say, a minister should never at- 
tempt to intone the service unless he can at 
least read music! 


Role of Music in Worship 


The minister should have a full concept of 
the role of music in the worship of the church 
—the music of the service, and how music may 


best be utilized to enhance the worship. 


Liturgy is actually an “art form”—a divine- 
human drama set to music. Just as a composer 
would not set out to write a symphony with- 
out a knowledge of sonata form, so a min- 
ister ought not to aspire to lead the worship 
without a clear understanding of the highly 
developed “art form” which is the liturgy. 
The congregation may be unaware of the 
great effectiveness of the singing of the Introit 
and Gradual by the choir to the ancient Psalm- 
tones; but if the minister is aware of this and 
can develop, this practice in the worship of 
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his people, great beauty and value may be 
brought to the worship life of all. 


Musical Heritage of the Church 

The minister should be familiar with the 
musical heritage of his church! For over 1,500 
years the art of music was developed and cul- 
tivated almost exclusively in Western culture 
by the Christian Church, for use in the en- 
hancement of its worship. This glorious body 
of sacred art is our heritage, and what piteously 
small usage we make of it! Such musical types 
as plain song, Psalm-tone, motet, chorale, and 
anthem should be at least practically under- 
stood and appreciated by the minister. Such 
names as Gregory, Ambrose, Palestrina, 
Schuetz and Bach should also be known among 
us. Much of the good which has come from 
the recent movement to improve the worship, 
liturgy and music of the church came initially 
from a rediscovery of this heritage of Chris- 
tian worship in the past. The revival of in- 
terest in plain song—with all the good things 
which have come from it—is a case in point. 


Modern Church Music 


The minister should also be reasonably fa- 
miliar with the music of the church in our 
own day. A knowledge and appreciation of 
the past is not enough, for each new genera- 
tion must express the gospel in living words 
which will communicate and have meaning 
to men. So the arts must have relevance to 
the needs and conditions of men at this mo- 
ment in history. The music of the Victorian 
era (most of it, at least) is hopelessly irrele- 
vant today. The minister should have a rea- 
sonable familiarity with styles and composers 
of modern music written for the services of 
the church. The minister must see that the 
music communicates to the contemporary sit- 
uation, just as he seeks constantly to make 
the communication of the Word vital in his 
preaching. 


Common Sense 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, 
the minister needs a good amount of that un- 
common quality known as “common sense” 
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in the area of church music. A pastor con- 
fided that he was living for the day when his 
choir would “perform” the Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words’—with all its musical clichés, 
smacking of Italian opera. Another pastor in- 
structed that the junior choir be taught such 
songs as “You'll Never Walk Alone” and “I 
Believe” to sing in church, because the kids 
would just love it! While horrible to con- 
template, such things do happen. We should 
know better! 

Since “church music common sense” seems 
to be so elusive, are there not some definite 
principles which will at least assist the min- 
ister in making the right value judgments? 
I believe there are. Henry Horn has suggested 
that church music should be: Scriptural (con- 
veying the true gospel in unmistakable terms; 
successfully meeting the test of Christian the- 
ology, which must rule upon all art in the 
church), congregational (expressing itself in 
such a way as to be culturally relevant and 
meaningful to the congregation) and diturgical 
(blending homogeneously with the liturgical 
“art-form” of which it is a part). Music which 
adequately fulfills these principles is worthy 
to be employed in the worship of God.* 

Seminaries and church colleges must share 


in the responsibility of imparting to students 
for the ministry a more adequate knowledge 
of worship and music. Theological seminaries 
are beginning to become aware of the need 
for practical training in church music but 
much more needs to be done. 








For the minister who is serving a congre- 
gation and for whom formal education in 
church music is no longer a possibility, there 
are still several things which may be done 
to add to his knowledge of church music. 
Good books treat of worship, music and the 
arts. Today some of the most capable theo- 
logians and church musicians are producing 
excellent literature. Every minister should 
also subscribe to and read a good periodical 
dealing with church music. This will help to 
keep him abreast of changes and develop- 
ments in the worship and music life of the 
church-at-large. The minister would also do 
well to attend one of the summer conferences 
on church music, which are now being offered 
in all parts of the country and are becoming 
increasingly effective. A church music con- 
ference provides a vacation and challenges the 
minister’s thinking in an area which is prob- 
ably slighted in the usual work of the pas- 
torate. The minister should also make the 
strongest effort possible to surround himself 
in the musical ministry of his congregation 
with the very best church musicians available! 
This is perhaps a vain aspiration, since “best” 
church musicians are few indeed. Yet the 
quest is worth the effort. The worship life 
and music life of our congregations will never 
be any better than the sum total of all those 
individuals—minister, musician and singer—who 
labor within the church in the service of God. 


‘Henry E. Horn. O Sing Unto the Lord. Muhlen- 
berg, 1956. 
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The church which has a choir school will 
never willingly go back to the usual music 
education of its children. A choir school in- 
sures continuing high-calibre church music, 
for the church never has choir recruitment 
problems. When young people have gone 
through the whole choir school program, they 
are exceptionally well equipped and musically 
literate adult choir members. 

Determining the schedule to be followed in 
a choir school is the duty of the director who 
is usually also the director of music at the 
church. Choir schools are usually held on 
Saturday from 9 a.m. until 12. Each student 
attends 40-minute classes in choir rehearsal, 
music worship, and arts and crafts, with a 20- 
minute chapel worship service scheduled some- 
where in the morning, between classes, when 
all children come together into the church. 
The children go from class to class, which 
thrills the younger children because often they 
‘do not do this in public school until fifth or 
sixth grade. The scheduling of classes is con- 
trolled by space, classrooms, blackboards and 
pianos available. 

The materials for the music and worship 
classes of the choir school are published by 
the Choir School Guild, 1844 Hutchins Ave- 
nue, Rockford, Illinois. There is available a 
sample packet of materials containing some 
lesson sheets, attendance sheets, choristers’ 
prayer, a letter to parents, and flyers to be 
taken home by the children. Many of these 
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THE CHOIR SCHOOL 
IN ACTION 






by MARTHA FISHER 



































materials are essential for organizing a success- 
ful choir school. 

Some parents are skeptical about having their 
children “give up Saturday mornings; they 
need it to play.” The church itself must be 
convinced of the worth of the choir school, 
and must assure parents and all of the church 
people that the choir school is of such merit 
that any time the children give to it will be 
well repaid, not only in musical skills but also 
in better understanding of all the elements of 
worship: the liturgy, hymns and the use of 
the hymnal, instruments used in worship, the 
church year, and church furnishings. 

In planning the chapel worship period, many 
types of programs should be used so that they 
are interesting and surprising to the students 
each week. If each teacher in the school pre- 
sents two chapel services alone or involving 
students from the worship class, the year is 
nearly filled. Filmstrips, illustrated talks, chalk 
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talks, flannelgraphs, original sketches by the 
students are all elements which go into making 
an interesting chapel program. 

This same element of surprise is found in 
the lesson sheets used in music and worship 
classes. There are twenty-nine weeks in the 
choir school year. It parallels the public school 
year, with a Christmas vacation, mid-term 
break, and possibly a break during Holy Week. 
The calendar is worked out by the director 
to fit into the community schedule and to allow 
time for extra rehearsals at Christmas and 
Easter, plus trips, outings, and picnics. The 
lesson sheets are distributed week by week 
to the students to keep them looking forward 
to the next lesson, rather than having the en- 
tire set given to them at the beginning of the 
year. They are urged to put the lesson sheets 
in a notebook which may be kept at the 
church. If the children take the notebooks 
home, at the end of twenty-nine weeks the 
lesson sheets are in sad condition from riding 
back and forth in a bicycle basket or stuffed 
under a jacket. 

Every choir director knows how much time 
is spent in rehearsal trying to teach a few 
musical terms and symbols so that the children 
can learn to read music. Not only does it 
consume too much of the rehearsal time, but 
those children who have had music lessons 
are bored and those who have not had music 
lessons are also bored by this dry music read- 
ing. Not so in choir school, for here the learn- 
ing to read music is done on the lesson sheets 
in an interesting way. 

Music Series 1 introduces the students to 
the basic music symbols, what they are and 
how to write them. Perhaps even more im- 
portant, a foundation is laid here for liking 
music and the study of music. For these chil- 
dren it is fun to draw those nice little sym- 
bols, and to act out the notes with a step-bend 
for a half-note and step-bend-bend-bend for a 





whole note. A complete teacher’s guide goes 
with the music series. Music Series 2 is the 
story of Ricky Reeder, whose hat is a half 
rest, his head is a whole note, his body is a 
quarter rest, his feet are two quarter notes, 
and his arms, hands and shoulders are two 
eighth notes barred together. 
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Music Series 3 is the story of Penny and 
Joe and their trip through Noteland. Again, 
in an interesting fashion, the students become 
more familiar with the “do, re, mi” system 
and learn to find the tonic chord in various 
keys. Music Series 4 is called “Chorister John 
Through 16 Centuries” and traces the story of 
the choir school movement from the fourth 
century down to the twentieth-century Ameri- 
can adaptation of the choir school. Music 
Series 5 is the story of “Jack and Jill in Any- 
ville” which is a town with a church which 
has a choir school. It tells of the boys and 
girls and their adventures through the choir 
school year. The emphasis here is on recogni- 
tion and sightsinging of intervals. 

“The Sightsinger” is the title of the sixth 
music series. The frills of the story are no 
longer present, and the student is expected to 
get down to the real business of music theory. 
More complex rhythmic patterns are used, 
part singing of little tunes to be done by one 
or two students to a part at sight, melodic 
dictation, minor keys, and modulation are all 
included in Series 6. Series 7 is to be published 
shortly. This series will include building of 
sound musical taste, and distinguishing between 
what is good church music and what is not. 
The music lesson sheets were written by 
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Linden Lundstrom who serves a Lutheran 
church in Rockford, Illinois, and is also a 
public school music teacher; and Ronald A. 
Nelson who is the minister of music at West- 
wood Lutheran Church, St. Louis Park, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

The Worship Series at the present time in- 
cludes six series with the seventh now in 
preparation. Series 1 is the story of Benjamin 
Brown and his hymnal. It deals with ac- 
quainting the student with his most important 
tool as a Lutheran church choir member and 
as a student in choir school: the Service Book 
and Hymnal. This may be adapted to use in 
churches which do not use the Service Book 
and Hymnal by some advance planning on the 
part of the teacher. Series 1 also begins the 
study of the church year which will continue 
in Series 2. Series 2 is the story of Rusty and 
Sam and their cathedral. The first semester 
is devoted to learning the names of the parts 
of the church and church furnishings. In 
the third series Kurt learns about instruments 
which have been used in worship, beginning 
with the instruments of Jewish worship in Old 
Testament times, and concluding with a study 
of the organ. The story on this series is Kurt’s 
mysterious trip and the Old Testament friend 
he meets. Elsie and Peter in Series 4 also go 
back to the Old Testament worship in their 
study of worship services and come up to the 
present service used in the Service Book and 
Hymnal. Along the way of their explorer’s 
trip they find out some things about worship 
in the book of Acts, worship in the monasteries, 
the Eastern Orthodox churches, worship with 
Luther, and worship with the early colonists 
in America. Tom Jamison is a boy who is 
curious about church music as a profession. 

Dr. Whitney, the director of music at Tom’s 
church, helps him in Worship Series 5 to learn 
about some things which a church musician 
must know. The first semester is a study of 
the organ using the recording “The King of 
Instruments” by Aeolian-Skinner. The second 
semester is a study of hymns; why a hymn is 
good or bad, what makes a good hymn, and 
background material on many hymns familiar 
and not so well-known. Series 6 is entitled 
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“The Church Musician” and includes: Great 
Men in Church Music (such names as Bach, 
Praetorius, Hassler, and twentieth-century fig- 
ures important to church music). A_ brief 
look at why we worship, how worship is 
changing, current topics in worship (drive- 
in churches, liturgical versus nonliturgical 
churches), and the sacraments. This last is 
included as a bit of pre-confirmation infor- 
mation since the people using this material 
are close to confirmation age. 

There are two books published by Con- 
cordia which offer a good basic repertoire for 
any children’s choir: We Praise Thee and 
The Morning Star Choir Book. Both books 
contain material for the entire church year, 
including festival seasons. They contain one-, 
two-, and three-part songs, ranging from easy 
to difficult. These books furnish material to 
introduce part singing with descants and prog- 
ress to more difficult three-part works. Most 
denominational hymnals are an excellent source 
of material for children’s choirs, especially as 
a method of introducing new hymns to the 
congregation. After children have had train- 


ing in choir school many new areas of music 


may be used because these children have the 
reading ability to do more difficult works such 
as arias from the Bach cantatas: the tenor solo 
from “Sleepers Awake,” “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” “Et Exultavit” from the “Magni- 
ficat,” the Mozart “Alleluia,” and many others. 

Through the choir school program the stu- 
dent receives far more training than can be 
given through public school, church (without 
choir school) and private lessons combined. 
The important thing, however, is that it is a 
unified, well-balanced program, and_thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the students. The differ- 
ence between a senior or youth choir member 
who has had training in choir school and one 
who has not is immeasurable. Not only is 
the training wonderful for future church and 
choir membership, but these students have had 
a taste of church music, and from these “grad- 
uates” of a choir school program are going 
to come future professional church musicians 
as well as active singing and worshiping mem- 
bers of choirs and congregations. * 








Selection of music is one of the arduous tasks 
of a choir director. Three questions should 
be raised in determining the acceptability of 
a selection: Is this within the competence of 
iny choir? Is it appropriate? Do I like it? 

Few directors are aware of factors which 
consciously or unconsciously are at work when 
a piece of music is evaluated. After deter- 
mining whether or not a certain selection is 
within the technical competence of the choir, 
and of the accompanist if accompaniment is 
included, it becomes necessary to judge the 
composition on the basis of its appropriate- 
ness and also its interest to the director. 

Not all music included under the classifica- 
tion of sacred music is appropriate for use in 
a church service. The designation church 
music is much more fitting than sacred music, 
since music in and of itself has neither sacred 
nor profane qualities. To evaluate a selection 
for church use it is necessary to consider both 
the text and the music. Just because a text 
contains such words as God, Lord, or heaven 
does not necessarily make it suitable for use 
in church. The text should have a definite 
biblical setting if it is not taken directly from 
the Scriptures. The end value of a choral 
composition in church is determined by its 
text. A poor text set to a well-written musical 
setting can be only a poor composition. If one 
questions the value of a text it would be well 
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FOR WANT 
OF A 
SONG 


by EDWIN LIEMOHN 


to write it out on a sheet of paper and then 
study it separate from the music. 

While it is possible that poor texts may be 
combined with skillfully written music, it is 
more likely that good texts will be found com- 
bined with poor music. To ferret out the 
poor musical settings is the real test of musi- 
cianship. On what basis is the musical worth 
of a composition evaluated? This is difficult 
to answer because here a person’s taste in 
music comes into play. Taste changes as a 
person’s total knowledge of music increases and 
as his powers of discernment become keener. 

It seems quite evident that the foundation 
of a sense of values in music must rest upon 
an understanding of the classics. This is true 
in any art. Practitioners of music are artists 
and not pliers of a trade, although a very satis- 
factory degree of artistic achievement is not 
always achieved. One of the difficulties here 
is that it is not always easy to be schooled 
in the three great B’s of music—Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms—because we so easily get 
our schooling in the three b’s of bodily move- 
ment music, background music, and billboard 
music, with their hundreds of singing com- 
mercials. It takes determination, patience and 
effort, in addition to talent and skill, to be 
schooled in the classics in any art expression. 

All the knowledge a person can gain about 
the development of music as an art will help 
broaden his concept. Listening to good re- 
cordings—and hundreds of these are available 
today—will sharpen one’s powers of discern- 
ment. Certainly any choir director will want 
to have a library of fine choral recordings 
even though many of the selections are beyond 
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the range of his church choir. Such record- 
ings are now available, performed by both 
college and professional groups. By following 
the score while listening one can become in- 
timately acquainted with good music and de- 
velop his own understanding of it and a basis 
for its interpretation. This is also one of the 
finest ways for a director to improve his taste 
for good music and good performance. 

Another opportunity to prepare himself for 
more capable service as a choir director is 
afforded by numerous short choral workshops 
which are available in many parts of the coun- 
try, mainly in the summer. These can be 
stimulating and will bring one into contact 
with new music and new techniques in choral 
performance. Associating with other directors 
is most wholesome and helpful. Attending a 
session such as this every three or four years 
helps to keep a choir director from settling 
into a rut. 


Music consists basically of two ingredients: 
tone and rhythm. While the sense of rhythm 
usually develops without training, the sense 
of tone is often undeveloped or even incapable 
of development to any great extent. When a 
band comes marching down the street many 
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people instinctively start tapping the foot. 
They comprehend the rhythm of the music 
but often are quite immune to the tonal fac- 
tors, which, admittedly, are not always of 
the highest quality in marches. The difficulty 
with many people is that they do not develop 
beyond the rhythm state in their musical 
growth. If this is the case with a director, he 
will tend to select compositions with a strong 
rhythmic appeal and give little attention to 
other qualities. A person’s sense of tone gives 
him an appreciation for melodic line, harmony, 
harmonic progressions. This comes with study 
and practice. While the rhythmically orien- 
tated person will enjoy martial music, the 
tonally orientated person will enjoy a string 
quartet where the rhythmic element is much 
less pronounced. 

In general, therefore, a director should ap- 
proach warily a composition which has strong 
rhythmic characteristics. A march-like or 
waltz-like composition is hardly appropriate 
for a church service. The musically sensitive 
person will find his search in the tonal aspects 
of music most rewarding. This he can carry 
on through careful listening and study. 

The first half of the twentieth century has 





in many ways been given over to what might 
well be termed “musical excesses.” It seems 
that the romantic movement of the nineteenth 
century with its subjective approach to the 
composition and performance of music, tended 
to degenerate into trivialities and sentimentali- 
ties by the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Since about 1925, there has been an 
excessive use of “novel” devices in choral 
music, particularly in using vowels and hum- 
ming as vocal accompaniment. This might well 
be called the “Ah, Oh, OO, Hum” period, 
since these devices are the most frequently 
used. It is obvious that this is “effect” music 
and its superficiality defeats the very purpose 
of sound church music. We have too often 
tolerated this type of music because we have 
grown up with it and never questioned its 
appropriateness for church. It seemed to be 
the thing to do, and we all did it. 

At the mid-century point we have noticed 
the beginning of a healthy reaction against the 
use of these devices, although this practice 
persists in a considerable degree in new com- 
positions being published. It is not unlikely, 
however that, in another decade or two, much 
of the church music published between 1920 
and 1960 will be on storage shelves because 
in time we will come to our senses and realize 
that music for effect does not belong in church. 
All of us may not be ready at this time to 
agree with the German church musicians of 
today that we should use only music written 
up to the death of J. S. Bach and contemporary 
music which does not have the flavor of ro- 
manticism, thus omitting entirely the music 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
the entire nineteenth century, and the first 
half of the twentieth. We do need to recog- 
nize, however, that the romantic music of the 
nineteenth century noticeably deteriorated in 
the hands of many composers of church music 
—some of them very able—in the first half of 
the twentieth century. 

Another feature frequently met with in 
church music is the use of the solo voice, 
either with the choir or alternating with it. 
This should be done with considerable care. 
The use of a soloist makes many a person in 
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the pew feel self-conscious. As long as the 
music is produced by a group of people, the 
listener cannot pin-point the source except 
in rather vague generalities. The moment a 
soloist sings, however, the listener immediately 
identifies the source of the music and a more 
intimate relation of singer to listener is set up. 
This makes it more difficult for the listener to 
fulfill his role as worshiper. He becomes more 
a spectator. It is therefore often better to 
have solo passages, if such selections are used, 
sung by the entire section of the choir or by 
a smaller group of selected voices. This will 
eliminate the “person-to-person” relationship 
which is so easily detrimental to worship. 

Many directors of small choirs often wonder 
if it is worth the effort to try to maintain a 
choir. It seems impossible to get them to sing 
well and the criticism is often leveled at them 
that it would be better to have no choir at 
all. Such situations are not necessarily hope- 
less. Instead of trying to sing four-part music, 
the director has several alternatives: (a) Use 
compositions which are mainly for unison 
singing. 

Singing in unison should not be considered 
the exclusive prerogative of children’s groups. 
Hymns and other simple selections sung in 
unison have definite value when done well. 
This approach would be very useful as a 
device in teaching new hymns to the congre- 
gation. It should not be necessary for a choir 
to sing in parts in order to be respectable. 
(b) Use three-part music, written for soprano, 
alto and baritone, commonly designated as 
SAB music. This is helpful particularly when 
few men are available. (c) Instead of at- 
tempting an anthem of any kind, the choir 
could sing unison settings of Introits or Grad- 
uals, or both. This is something all choirs 
should do. 

The function of the choir, historically, is 
to sing parts of the liturgy. This is still the 
function of the choir in a Roman Catholic 
church. In Protestant churches the net result 
has been to relieve the choir from this respon- 
sibility. The choir, therefore, has become an 
“extra.” The service would be complete with- 
out it. Every encouragement should be given 
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the singing of Introits and Graduals by the 
choir. In this way the choir’s contribution 
becomes an integral part of the service. The 
choir would then be a necessity, as it should 
be, and it takes a choir of only a half-dozen 
voices to fulfill this purpose. 

The choir director must continually be on 
the lookout for good selections. He should 
periodically write to various publishers and 
dealers and ask to have selections for review 
purposes. In going over such music, many 
numbers will be eliminated for reasons already 
given. Very likely several selections will be 
found which, though not considered likely 
material at present, will be worthy of con- 
sideration at a later time when both the di- 
rector and choir have the necessary stature, 
musically and technically, to cope with its 
problems. 

It is entirely possible that numbers which 
have little appeal at first will later become 
more interesting. This shows that there is 
growth on the part of the director. His 
horizon is broader, his powers of discernment, 
musically, are more keen. His capabilities are 
greater. Together with this, he will discover 
that some numbers which once appealed to him 





Easter is the most triumphant season of the 
church year. As we celebrate this season year 
after year we are reminded that after suffer- 
ing and dying Christ did rise and through his 
resurrection the gates of eternal life are opened 

- for all mankind. How dare anyone turn away 
from so great a sacrifice and so great a gift? 
Through our music we can help the members 
of our congregations to accept this gift which 
can be theirs. 

Concordia Publishing House has some in- 
teresting new publications which could form 
the basis of special music programs during the 
Easter season as well as at other times. 


All Praise to God, Who Reigns Above. A 
Chorale Concertato for Choir, Congrega- 
tion (or Junior Choir), Trumpet and Organ, 
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' spiring director was at hand. 


EASTER ANTHEMS 









have now lost their interest. The choir di- 
rector who has experienced neither of these 
is dead, musically, and should give his place 
to someone else. 

Selections which at first appear too difficult 
may be too difficult only for the director. “A 
stream rises no liigher than its source,” and no 
choir will rise higher than its director. Most 
pieces of music are difficult only until they 
are learned. If the director is prepared to 
take the choir through the needed learning 
process, the choir will usually be able to follow. 
Mastering a composition which at first ap- 
pears difficult for the choir can do a great deal 
to build up a feeling of confidence and accom- 
plishment on the part of the members. The 
choir director whose singers feel “you show 
us how and we can do it” should have few 
problems. 

The important thing for the choral director 
to consider is that his choir rises or falls with 
the quality of music it sings well. We have 
heard excellent high school choral groups and 
church choirs from small communities do most 
admirable work, not because unusual resources 
were available but because a capable and in- 


by Paul Bunjes. Concordia, 1960. Com- 

plete score $1.50. 97-4473. Choir copy 20 

cents. 98-1499. Trumpet 50 cents. 97-4474. 

Those who have used any of Concordia’s 
concertatos are familiar with their structure. 
Everybody takes part—choir and congregation. 

None of the parts is difficult and the varied 
treatment of each verse gathering up all of 
the people present into a paen of praise re- 
sults in a rewarding experience for all. 


Awake, My Heart, With Gladness. A Chorale 
Fantasia for Easter, by Jan Bender. Con- 
cordia, 1960. $1.00. 97-4467. 

The fantasia differs from the concertato in 
that it does not involve the congregation. It 
opens with the chorale by Johann Criiger, 
harmonized for choir by Jan Bender. The 








rest of the fantasia is for organ. The organ 
part is considerably more difficult than in the 
concertato but should be usable by the organ- 
ist who is willing to practice. 


Rejoice in the Lord Alway, The Bell Anthem, 
by Henry Purcell. Edited by Thomas Gies- 
chen. Concordia, 1960. Complete score 
$3.50. 97-4472. Choir copy with organ 
accompaniment 50 cents. 97-6344. Violin I. 
97-4508. Violin 2. 97-4509. Viola. 97-4510. 
Cello and bass. 97-4511. Continuo. 97- 
4512. 

While the text of The Bell Anthem is found 
in the introit for the third Sunday in Advent 
and in the epistle for the fourth Sunday in 
Advent, it is a praise anthem suitable when- 
ever a special anthem of praise is called for. 
It is especially suitable for a festival occasion 
if the various instruments are used. 

If the organ is the only instrument the 
choir copy with organ accompaniment is suf- 
ficient. The foreword of the complete score 
and the choir copy gives suggestions for per- 
formance. Voice parts, organ and other instru- 
ments fit admirably together and are not dif- 
ficult, although a competent organist and 
director are required. If used in its entirety 
Rejoice in the Lord Alway would be a beau- 
tiful addition to a festival service or concert. 


ANTHEMS IN THIS ISSUE 


Christ the Lord Is Risen Again, by David H. 
Williams. Augsburg, 1959. 7 pages. 22 
cents. SSATB with Unison Choir. 1256. 
This is an anthem for combined choirs which 

is not difficult in any of its parts. Any church 

which wants to use both their youth and adult 
choirs on Easter morning should be able to 
do this well. 

The words are those of an Easter hymn 
written in the sixteenth century by Michael 
Weisse, who was a monk. After reading some 
of Luther’s writings Weisse left the monastery 
and joined the Bohemian Brethren who were 
followers of John Hus and the forerunners of 
the Moravians. He became editor of the first 
German hymnbook of the Brethren, much of 
which he wrote himself. 
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The translation is that of Catherine Wink- 
worth, the remarkable Englishwoman of a 
hundred years ago who introduced many fine 
German hymns to the English-speaking world 
with her excellent translations. 

The music is by David H. Williams, a 
present-day composer whose anthems fit ad- 
mirably into the church year and range in 
difficulty from easy to difficult. 


Lift Your Glad Voices in Triumph, by Samuel 
Jackson. Arr. by Johannes Riedel. Augs- 
burg, 1959. 2 pages. 18 cents. SAB. 1261. 
Instrumental parts (Flute, B Flat Clarinet, 
Bassoon) 75 cents. 1261 a. 

Choirs which are short on men will find 
this a joyously satisfying and effective an- 
them. It is very simple but can be made more 
elaborate with the use of the instrumental 
parts in accompaniment. 

The music was written over 100 years ago 
and is here given a simple, effective setting 
by Johannes Riedel, member of the music 
faculty at the University of Minnesota. 


Easter Alleluia, by Frederick Stanley Smith. 
Kjos, 1959. 4 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 
Ed. 5255. 

A four-part anthem by a modern composer 
is here based on the words of the great Latin 
Easter hymn, The Strife Is O’er. The tune 
to which this hymn is usually sung is by 
Palestrina. It was adapted by William Monk 
and first appeared in a Jesuit hymnal in 1861. 
Here it is given a contemporary musical setting. 


Easter Flowers are Blooming Bright, by Austin 
C. Lovelace. H. W. Gray, 1958. 3 pages. 
18 cents. Unison. No. 2513. 

A fine anthem for a junior choir, this can 
also be used by an adult choir. It is not just 
a light ditty about the flowers brightly bloom- 
ing, although its first words might appear so. 
It soon gets down to a more solid message, 
singing glory to the risen Christ. 

Austin Lovelace is associate professor of 
church music at Garrett Biblical Institute and 
minister of music at First Methodist Church, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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.22 CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN AGAIN 


Anthem for Easter Day 


MICHAEL WEISSE, ca. 1480-1534 
Tr. CATHERINE WINKwoRTH, 1829-1878 alt. Davip H. WIL.LIAMs 
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.18 LIFT YOUR GLAD VOICES IN TRIUMPH 


SAMUEL JACKSON, 1848 
Anonymous Arr., JOHANNES RIEDEL 
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* Optional organ or piano introduction if Woodwind Trio is not used. 
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Dedcated to Dr. Thane McDonald and the Wake Forest College Choirs, Winston Salem, N.C. 


EASTER ALLELUIA 


S.A.T.B.- acc. 


Text from the Latin FREDERICK STANLEY SMITH 
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May be sung unaccompained or as an accompanied solo. 
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EASTER FLOWERS ARE BLOOMING BRIGHT 


Carol for Unison Voices 





MARY A. NICHOLSON, 1875 AUSTIN C. LOVELACE 
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